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RELICS  OF  LINCOLN. 


THE    QUAINT    OLD     CABIN     OF  HIS 
FATHER. 


It  H««  Been  Removea  to  Chicago  to 
t>laced  on  lixblbUloQ— Itb  HlBtory 
and  tUe  Tomb  of  Tboma* 
I.tnoola  Hear  By. 



rrom  th«  Cblc»fo  Herald. 

CaARLESTON.  UL  ,  Aug.  13.-For  over  fifty 
years  a  Qualnt,    rude  structure    haU  b«eB 
slttnilmg  ia  tUe  souitierD  part  of  tbis  oounty 
of  Cols»,  in  an  out-of-the-way  spot  about 
a    mile    and    a    half    from  Farmington. 
Though  it  was  uulversally    Haoffu  rouad 
about  here   that   considorablo    interest  of 
the  patriotic  aud  historical  Itlnd  attoched 
10  this  saiall  buUding,  nobody    ha»  been 
making  u  fuas  about  It,  until  about  a  month 
ago  it  was  bruited  abaut  the  country  far 
aud  near  that  the  old  log  cabin  had  been 
sold    and   was    soon    to.  bo    torn  down 
and     removed      to     Chicago      for  pur- 
poses of    general   exhibltioo.    When  thia 
became  known,   the  farmers   of  this  and 
neighboring   counties   suddenly    began  to 
flock  to   the  spot  where  the  tumble-down 
cabin  stood,  aud  multitudes  gazed  upon  It 
and  upon  another  hallowed  spot,  a  tomb,  not 
far  from  it,  for  the  last  time.    The  cabin 
and  the  grave  had  suddenly  become  a  verita- 
ble mecca,  and  pilgrimapes  wero  made  to  It 
in  a  reverent  and  patriotic  spirit  by  old 
and  young,  rich  ana  poor  alike.  Theusands 
saw  it. 

A  TKUB  TYl'K  OF  TUB  EABLY  SKTTLEU. 

About  the  first  of  this  month  the  old  cabin 
was  carefully  taken  aown  and  as  carefully 
transported  to  Chicago.    A  company  of  soec- 
uiatora  have  bought  the  cabin  and  it  will 
shortly  be  placed  on  view  there,  just  as  have 
Libby  Prison    and  many  other  historical 
objects  that  have  been  brought  to  Chicaao 
of    late.    It    will    not,     however,  form 
part  of  the  World's  Fair  attractions,  but 
will  bo  a  separate  concern  altogether.  The 
old  cabin  is  me  one  In  which  Thomas  Llu- 
cuin,  lainor  01  mo  m»rt>i-  Proaidouk,  iiv»d 
from  18^4  until  his  death,  in  1851.  Thomas 
Lincoln  was  a  true  type  of  the  early  settler 
In  the  West,  having  tried  his  fortunes  In  a 
dozen  dlBerent    locaUtles.    His  birthplace 
was     in     Kentucky,       in    the  county 
now     known      as      Hardin.      There  he 
married  Nancy  Hanks  in  ISOO.    Two  chUdren 
were  born  to  them ;  Sarah,  in  Va07,  and  Abra- 
ham,  the  rail-splitting    youth  who  subse- 
quently ent^raved  his  name  so  everlastingly 
on  the  paces  of  fame,  in  lb09.    In  lsl7  the 
faiaor  and  his  family  moved  to  Indiana. 
While  there  his  wife  died,  and  Thos.  Linooln, 
after  a  time,  married  axain.    His  second  wife 
was  Mrs.  Sarah  Johnson,  a  widow  with  a 
son,  John.    About  isao  Thomas  Lincoln  came 
to  Illinois,  hrst  settling  along  the  waters  of 
the  SsugaMon,    Ih  Macon  County.    Here  it 
was  that  his  son  Abe  acquired  the  art  of 
inlitling  rails.    In  18:13  Mr.    Lincoln  came  to 
Coles  County,  and  lived  in  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent   places.    He   first     built    a  cabin 
on   the   Muddy,    and    then    ran    the  old 
Blakaman  mlU  for  awhUe  In  1834.  whereupon 
be  settled  down  for  life  on  the  site  where  the 
famous  old  cabin  stood  fer  nearly  sixty  years. 
After  his  death  In  1851  Jonn  Hall,  a  relative 
of  the  lamily,  occupied  the  premises  until  a 
few  years  ago,  when  he  moved  to  another 
part  of  the  farm  ana  left  the  old  cabin  to  the 
owls  aud  bats.    James  CralK,       anloi  prlsU» 
resident  of  Mattoon,  111.,  not  long  ago  bought 
the  historic  structure  of  Mr.  Hall  for  «l.OUO, 
and  he  in  turn  sold  It  to  the  present  owners. 
It  is  the  intention  to  rebuild  the  old  home- 
stead exactly  as  it  was  during  the  llfcVlme  oC 
Tnomaa  Lincoln.  i 

i.  l^UEEK  OLD  Bnil.l)ING.  | 

The  cabin  stood  on  a  littlo  kn;>l  about 
lifty  yards  from  the  roadside,  inj 
the  south.  It  was  old  and  ba.- 
tered  and  rude  in  material  aud  construction. 
The  winds  and  rains  of  over  fifty  years  had 
boaten  upon  It.  The  roof  Is  not  the  original 
one,  it  having  been  replacea  by  a  new  one 
within  the  past  twenty  years.  The 
builditg  really  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  oldor  part,  was  built  m  1^.15  and  at  first 
stood  in  a  field  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant,  but  was  moved  acd  Joined  to  th* 


part    uatoa  iiutu  loiu.    uetu  pans,  now- 
ever,  were  built  with  logs  which  Tbomwi  Lin- 
coln himself  out  and  hewed  and  hauled  frona 
the  river  bottom  not  far  away.  Both  parts  of 
the  cabin  together  oootaln  but  two  rooms,one 
for  Uring  In  and  one  for  sleeping.   TUe  left 
one  was  tba  "siUlaK-ipom."    Thora  Thomas 
Lincoln  lived,  aud  at  last  died.    The  great 
son  of  this  humble  but  sturdy  toUer  visited  , 
this    la»t    dwelling-place    of    his   father  ; 
but    twice     before    the     latter's     death,  ^ 
being  at  that  time  engaged  In  practising  law 
in  Sprlnutield.  But  when  Abraham  did  come 
he  walked  all  the  way  from  this  county  town 
to  Farminglou,  in  order  to  save  the  stage- 
coach fare  and  thus  have  more  money  to  give 
his  father   on   arrival.    The  present  owner 
of    the    farm.    John    Hall,    wha    is  a 
rolaUva  of   the   Lincolns,   has   a  number 
of     interesting     heirlooms    in    his  pos- 
session, such  as  a  quaint,  old-fasmoned  chest 
of  drawers,  made  by  Bob  Parcells  in  Eliza- 
beth, Ky.,  at  a  cost  of  *40.  This  was  the  place 
In  which  younif  Abe's  clothes  were  kept  when 
at  home.    There  is  also  the  old  kitchen  clock, 
made  by  Terry  &  Son.    It  no  longer  tells  the 
time     There  is  an  old  axe,  the  one  wbioh 
Thomas    Lincoln  bought  new    and  with 
which  he  hewed  all  the  timber  for  his  cabin. 
Its    edges    are     now     round      and  it 
shows  a  gooa  aeal  of  wear  and  hard  usage. 
Then  tnoro  is  the  old  family  Bible,  printed  in 
I7w  an  old  English  dictionary  ana  an  arith- 
metic of  Abe's.    On  the  hy-leaf  of  the  old 
family    Bible    appears   ine   autograph  of 
Thomas  Linooln,  tue  father,  and  Miss  Mary 
Kodgers  of  Janesville  has  In  her  possession 
a  trust  deed  signed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  ao» 
kuowledged  before  David  Dryden. 

ABE'S  KlNDl^KSS  OF  llEAKT, 

Llany  interesting  auecdoies  are  still  told  of 
the  Lincolns  by  the  people  who  were  once 
their  neighbors.  One  of  the  two  yisits  made 
to  his  parents  here  by  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
during  the  time  when  hs  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Legislature.  He  showed  up  on  the 
parental  farm  In  a  suit  of  jeans  and  wearing 
a  plug  hat,  with  his  tall,  lank,  bony  form 
making  a  tout  ensemolo  not  by  any 
means  startling  in  its  elegance.  A  little 
incident,  showing  Abraham  Lincoln's  kind- 
ness of  heart,  occurreJ  once  while  he  and  his 
atap-mother  were  walking  along  the  banks  of 
the  Embarras  when  the  family  lived  at  the 
old  mill.  Tnoy  saw  a  big  snake,  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  urged  the  lad  to  get  a  stick  and  kill 
it.  But  he  said:  "No.  it  enjoys  life  just  as 
much  as  we  do."  This  boy  was  indeed  lather 
to  the  man  of  whom  the  poet,  James  Uussell 
Lowell,  whose  death  has  just  occurred,  once 
wrote: 

LUe  mav  be  glveu  In  many  ways, 
And  loyalty  to  Truth  be  boaled 
As  bravely  in  the  closet  astlie  Held, 
So  bountiful  is  fate; 
liiil  then  to  bland  beside  her. 
When  craven  cUuris  deride  her, 
To  from  a  lie  in  arms  aud  not  to  yleid, 
This  shows,  methluks,  God's  plan 
And  measure  ot  a  stalwart  man. 
Limbed  like  the  old  heroic  breeds. 

Who  stand  self-poised  on  manhood's  solid 
^  earth. 
Not  rorced  to  frame  exouses  tor  his  buth. 
Fed  from  within  with  all  the  strentrlh  ho  needs. 

Not  far  away  from  the  aits  of  the  old  Lin- 
coln cabin  Is  the  so-called  Gorton  Cemetery, 
near  Farmingto*.  Here  lie  buried  both  Thos. 
Lincoln  and  nis  second  wife,  who  survived 
him  for  eighteen  years, until  April,  ISii'J.  Whan 
President  Lincoln  was  on  his  way  to  Wash- 
ington after  his  first  election  ne  visited  the 
grave  of  his  father,  then  still  unmarked,  and 
left  orders  to  have  a  suitable  monument 
erected.    But     the    cares   of     oflioe  and 
the  exciting  times  which  followed  his  ac- 
cession may  have  driven  this  matter  from  his 
I  mind  again.    At  aay  rate,  nothing  was  done 
'  until  some  eleven  or  twelve  year*  ago  a  local 
j  poet  and  patriot  of  some  repute,  George  B. 

Balch,  interested  himself  In  behalf  of  the 
'  matter  and  arranged  for  a  benefit  entertain- 
ment With  a  view  to  raising  funds  in  order  to 
have  the  grave  ot  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Linooln 
adorned  with  a  fine  tombstone.  The  enter- 
lalnmont  came  off  in  the  fall  of  '7'J  In  Mal- 
I  tooQ,  and  as  a  part  of  the  programme  Mr. 
i  Balch  recited  a  poem  of  hu  own,  composed 
1  for  the  occasion.    It  read  as  follows: 

In  a  low,  sweet  vale  by  a  murmuring  riU 
I     The  pioucur's  ashes  are  sieepiUK, 
'  Whuro  the  cold  niarUle  sharts,  so  lonely  and  still. 
In  silence  their  vigils  are  keeping. 

^  On  their  sad,  lonely  faces  are  worde  of  fame, 
I     But  none  ot  ihem  speak  ot  his  glory: 
'  When  the  plouecr  died,  his  age  ana  his  name, 
1    No  monument  whispered  the  story. 


No  myrtle,  no  ivy.  nor  hyaclnth.blows 
O'er  the  lonely  place  where  they  laid  him; 

No  cedar  noi  holly  nor  almond  tree  grows 
Neai  the  plebeian's  gi-»ve  to  shade  him. 

bwcot  evergreens  wave  over  many  a  b'raye: 
O'er  some  bow  the  sad  weeping  "lUow; 

Bui  no  willow  irco  bows  nor  '^VK'B'fr*;'^^?;,*''^® 
Where  the  pioneer  sleeps  on  his  piUow. 

While  some  are  inhumed  with  the  honor  ot  state. 

And  placed  beneath  temples  to  molder 
The  tjrave  of  the  father  ot  Linco  n  the  great 

is  known  by  r.  hillock  and  bowlder. 

Let  him  take  his  long  sleep  and  quietly  rest. 

With  naught  to  disturb  or  awake  him; 
When  the  anuels  shall  come  to  gather  the  blest 

To  Abraham's  bosom  they'll  take  him. 

However,  the  financial  reward  reaped  by 
this  entertainment  was  not  large  enough 
(netting  only  to  carry  out  the  project  la 
hand,  and  the  facts  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  Robert  Linooln,  the  grandson  ot  Thomas 
Lincoln,  the  latter  supplied  the  balance  of 
the  money  needed.  The  monument,  a  line 
shaft  of  Italian  marble,  was  cut  by  Thomas 
Donnell,  a  marble  dealer  of  Mattoon,  at  a 
cost  of  $150.  It  Is  nearly  10  feet  high,  and  Is 
the  hnadsomest  tombstone  la  tha  ceOi^otory. 


THE  OLD  CABIN 


WHERE  ABrtAH^M  LINCOLN  SPENT  TH' 
DAYS  OF  HIS  YOUTH 


To  Bo  Keuiovoa  to  Ihe  CUlcaEO  Fair— 
BotnetbliiK  of    Llucoln's  lAte 
TUore— How  lie  Cuiue 
to  Leuve  It. 


Breclal  CorretpoiiJenco  of  Tli«  EeDubllo. 

CuAKLKsTox,  111.,  July  '^-l.-ODe  of  the  most 
interettlng  of  all  the  blchls  lo  Do  saeu  at  the 
World's  Fair  1q  Ctiicago,  ai  least  lo  A»er. 
leans,  will  ba  a  dilapidated  log  cabin  which 
now  siaods  near  Farmluglou,  a  country  ham- 
let tea  or  twelve  miles  southeast  of  this 
place.  This  nut  was  oaca  the  place  of  abode 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  lha  martyr  President 
of  the  United  Statoa. 

It  was  in  the  oallowest  days  of  his  life  tbat 
the  emancipator  laid  his  head  to  rest  under 
the  old  roof  which  once  covered  this  building. 
That  roof  has  been  succeeded  by  many  others 
of  the  clapboard  variety,  but  the  logs-  are 
identically  ttiose  of  half  a  coniury  aco.  They 
are  ohiuUod  together  ii)  the  old-fashioned 
way  wbicti  marked  the  pioneer  residence 
then  aud  now.  The  bouse  is  in  no  way  dif- 
ferent from  the  hundreds  of  other  log  cabins 
to  be  fouud  in  tile  Ambram  bottoms,  but  it 
has  a  bisiory  whicb  is  unique  and 
sots  it  apart  from  others  of  its 
kind.  It  is  saf«  to  say  that  among  all 
the  articlos  to  be  seen  la  tbe  Columbian 
KjtpositloQ  noce  will  excite  greater  Interest 
aad  ourlosity  among  Americaiie,  aad  partic- 
ularly llUuoisanss,  than  tbis, 

"TUB  Ol.ll  LOc.  UUUSE." 

Tbe  logs  of  the  old  building  are  te  b»  taken 
apart  and  moved  to  Chicago  wltnin  a  few 
weeks.  There  tbey  will  be  re-erected  on  the 
ground  to  be  occupied  by  the  Illinois  exhibit 
and  remain  standing  there  until  the  exposi- 
tion is  closed.  The  log  house  will 
not  be  sightly,  but  it  will  have  an 
historical  value  and  Importance  which  will 
cc=r;u3s:c  f"  it:  "ist-sl-gfaoe  S2d  csasoU' 
ness.  ,  , 

la  the  years  Lincoln  spent  in  this  house  he 
was  at  his  worst— tall,  angular  and  awkward, 
loose-lointed  and  stoop-shouldered,  a  type  of 
that  dyspeptic-looking  youth  so  often  to  be 
met  iu  lha  backwoods  In  the  days 
before  the  war.  Those  wore  the  days 
of  rail-splitting  and  llatboaling.  He 
tad  not  yot  gone  to  Sangamon 
County,  had  not  risen  to  the  dignity  of  clerk 
in  that  country  store  at  Salem,  and  had  never 
dreamed  of  becoming  a  lawyer.  If  he  had,  no 
on«  bad  ever  heard  him  declare  the  ambition. 
This  cabin,  humble  and  unpretentious  as  it 
was,  was  then  a  proper  part  of  his  llfo— 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  he  was  him- 
self. In  a  drive  of  a  day  through  the 
\mbram  timbers  you  can  liud  a  score  of  young 
men  who  are.  doubtless  physical  prototypes 
of  the  Lincoln  of  that  day.  Some  of  them 
are  still  splitilng  rails.  If  llatboatlug  was 
not  out  of  date  some  of  them  would  doubtless 
PC  flatbottting.  Hut  fuw  of  them,  judging 
lham  from  their  looks  ana  conversation, 
would  ever  become  Presldeats.  And  if  a 
stranger,  passing  through  this  section  during 
the  'aOs,  hadbeen  aaked  to  pick  out  Presi- 
dential timber,  Abraham  Lincoln  would  prob- 
ably have  been  his  last  choice. 

THE  YOUNO  LINCOLN. 

According  lo  the  testimony  of  Uncle  Den- 
nis Hanks,  a  near  relative  of  the  ex-Prasi- 
dent  Lincoln  was  as  bashful  as  he  was  awk- 
ward. He  was  a  pood  band  at  log-rolUnes, 
but  a  poor  one  at  singing-schools,  corn  shuck- 
iags  or  other  fustal  or  social  occasions 
whare  he  would  be  brought  1b  contact  with 
the  other  sex.'  He  outgrew  thU  timidity  in 
later  years,  however,  and  alter  ho  had 
reached  the  dUnity  of  store-keeper  at  Salem 
became  one  of  the  beaux  of  the  neigh- 
borbood.  In  later  years  be  became  a  rival, 
and  a  successful  one,  of  such  gallant  gentle- 
men as  Shields  and  Dou^'las.  It  was  about 
a  woman  that  Lincoln  and  Shields  came  so 
near  fighting  the  broadsword  duel  on  Alton 
Island.  All  of  these  events  came  lu  the  years 
after  a  comparative  success  bad  increased 
Lincoln's  oonfidenca  in  himself  and  given 
>>im  an  opinion  of  his  own  claims  and  merits 
»•  Which  was  not  opposed  lo  the  advancement 
of  his  suit- 


M  Farmlugtou,  however,  h«  was  shy  and 
rellrlng  in  the  presence  of  what  wa.  then 
lo"  stm  1.  called  Tu  Ambraw  bottom  dialect 
•the  Irals"  Anyone  who  has  ever  seen  a 
strLulne  country  boy  sufferlDg  all  the  tort- 
ure,  of  the  damned  while  pinned  to  a  ohair 
in  some  buoolio  company  which  inoludes  one 
or  more  ol  the  fair  sex,  and  whose  lobster- 
red  face  and  sprawling  hand, 
betray  bis  agonies,  can  have  a  proi- 
iv  i^ood  idea  of  what  Liucoln  was  in  hia 
Farrainston  days.  "The  bashfullest  boy  that 
ever  lived,"  said  Uncle  Uenois  Hanks.  And 
he  knew  him  well. 

IT  WILL  NEVER  KETURN.  , 

It  Is  not  likely  the  building  wiU  ever  bo  i 
returned  to  the  spot  whore  It  was  llrst 
erected  and  where  it  has  stood  during  more  | 
than  half  a  century  of  storm  or  sunshine. 
Indeed,  It  is  said  to  be  understood 
that  the  purchasers  are  lo  continue  in  pos- 
•ession  after  the  Expesltion  is  over.  Some- 
body doubtless,  will  realize  a  small  fortune 
out  of  the  relic  by  placing  it  on  exhibition  m 
the  oiiies  of  the  country,  or  even  reducing 
the  logs  to  chips  and  selling  the  chips  as 
souvenirs  All  Lincoln  relioi  have  a  value 
far  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other,  and  their 
value  is  augmented  jear  by  year  as 
tbe  fame  of  the  dead  Increases 
and  new  fiords  of  light  are 
being  thrown  Into  the  dark  places  of  that 
iremondous  period  of  history  in  which  he 
bore  such  a  great  part. 

SEEl^i  lUE  WOKLD. 

Nearly  all  the  chr<*4lolers  skip  over  that 
part  of  Lincoln's  life  which  was  spent  at 
Farmlogton,  or,  at  best,  give  it  but  passing 
noiiuo.  It  Is  true  that  It  was  not  until  after 
tils  removal  to  Sangamon  CJpunty  that 
Lincoln  became  assertive  enough  to 
make  his  biography  at  all  in- 
teresting. It  was  here  how- 
ever that  the  real  foundations  of  his  char- 
acter were  laid.  Here,  the  boy  who  was 
father  to  the  man  lived  and  meved  and  went 
his  lonosome  and  clumsy  way.  He  was  not 
ostracised,  but  isolated.  He  maaa  a  volua- 
tary  hermit  of  himself  so  far  as  his  relations 
with  the  other  sex  were  concerped—volun- 
tarily  excluding  himself  from  fem*le  society. 
It  was  altogether  his  own  fault,  as  any 
of  the  buxom  country  lasses  would 
willingly  have  smiled  upon  tbe  bashful  boy. 
for  women,  the  world  over,  when  virtuous, 
have  sympathy  and  regard  for  the  manor 
boy  who  testifies,  by  his  shyness  and  bash- 
fulness  in  their  presence,  hi*  sense  of  their 
auperlor  charms.  They  take  It  as  a  compli- 
ment and  he  is  the  most  aocomplUhed  one 
who  can  best  simulate  It. 

Lincoln,  however,  waa^  only  the  child  of 
Nat«re.  The  more  encouragement  he  re- 
ceived the  more  shy  and  retiring  he  became. 
"Abe  might  bare  got  the  beat  gal  among  all 
'em  "  says  Uncle  Dennis.  And  he  knows. 
It  was  from  here  that  Lincoln  went  to  tlat- 
boating.  Farmington  is  not  so  very  far  from 
tbe  Wabash,  down  which,  from  Terre  Haute, 
Viucennes  and  other  points  along  the  classic 
stream  fleets  of  flaiboats  used  to  aepari  for 
points  below  on  the  •  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers.  Lincoln  did  not  remain  a  liatboal- 
man  for  any  length  of  time.  The  forces 
which  were  to  impel  him  forward  toward  hla 
destiny  were  beginning  to  work.  He  had 
always  had  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  Part  of 
the  reason  for  his  seclusion  of  himself  was  to 
secure  opportunity  for  study.  Finally  it 
dawned  upon  him  that  a  man,  to  do  anything, 
jnust  shttk/a  tbe  dust  of  Farmington  off  him. 
He  wanted  to  soa  more  of  the  world. 
He  took  tlia  flalboat  trip  to  get  a 
Tiow  of  it.  Tba  exiierleoca  seoms  to  have 
given  him  a  large  degree  of  self-confidenca 
and  opened  up  new  possibilities  of  life  to 
bim. 

HE  XEVEIl  CAME  HACK. 

He  did  not  keep  to  the  water  long,  but  he 
never  returned  to  tbe  Farmington  cabin. 
Tbe  places  which  bad  known  him  once  v^era 
10  know  him  no  more  forever.  It  seems  that 
alter  his  transplantation  to  a  larger  and 
■wider  field  of  useliUness,  he  never 
returned.  He  wrote  frequently  to  his 
brothers,  and  other  relatives  In  the  vicluity. 
but  never  came  back  to  visit  the  scenes  of 
bis  earlier  life.  ProDably  tbey  were  associ- 
ated in  bis  mind,  witu  100  much  of  tbp  pa- 
thetic and  sorrowful  to  make  a  visit  to  thein 
otherwise  than  painful  to  him.  Hefe  his 
Btep-motber,  Nauoy  Hanks  that  was  before 
her  marriage  to  Lincoln's  father,  died  and 
■was  buried.  This  woman  was  next  to  his 
own  moiher  the  best  friend  Lincoln 
ever  mot.  She  was  much  more  a 
parent  to  blm  than  the  indolent  and  disso- 
lute man  who  was  responsible  for  his  ex- 
i.tence.  Her  grave,  grass-grown  and  over- 
run, will  be  pointed  out  iu  the  jumble  ol 
craves  some  of  them  oroamouiod  with  head- 
Biones,' which  is  called  by  courtesy  a  "grave- 


WIIAT  IT  I.-'. 

farmington  is  one  of  innumerable  P'lces 
like  It  In  the  timber  lands  of  the  Wabunh 
and  Ambraw  boiioms.  It  is  now  ]u»t 
vrbat  It  was  when  ito  tall, 
ungainly  youth  called  Abe  Lincoln  was 
B  cUi-iOu  t'uora.  No  boom  has  come,  ihere 
has  been  no  advance  In  tbe  price  or  corner 

fots.  A  store  and  a  '''^'••'^'"^-P"!*  YuU  of 
ai  thev  were  then,  the  principal  features  oi 
?lie  landscape  The  traveller  who  comes 
a  :ngrhe''i:s'ry  road  c»n  '"'.^"au'tbe^ 
old  mon  who  will  willingly  tell  him  all  tbey 

know,  and  don't  i'"?''.  VlOK 
who  will  mourn  the  departure  of  the  old  log; 
bouse  as  those  who  are  without  hope.      .  — . 
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ABHAHAM  LINCOLN'S  CABI«. 


The  LoETS  with  Whtoli  It  Was  Built  Lie 
>    Nealect  'd  In  a  rhtoaao  Allay.  .U 
Special  Dispatch  to  the  Olobe-Pemocrat.  i^'tV 

CHICAGO.  III.  ,  February  24.— IQ  the  alley 
between  Micbigaa  aad  Wabash  aveau'es,  near 
Fourteentti  street,  la  a  pile  ol  old  logs.  It 
baa  been  there  nearly  two  years,  uncar«d 
tor  and  unprotected.  Not  a  dozen  persons  la. 
Chicago  knew  the  real  value  ot  that  log  pile, 
but  if  it  were  geaerally  known  that  almost 
every  one  of  the  logs  was  split  by  an  ax  In  the 
hands  of  A'oraharn  Lincoln,  there  probably 
would  be  little  left  to  show  as  a  whole  of  the 
famous  log  cabin  built  In  IBSOby  Lincoln  and 
bis  father.  For  years  this  cabin  served  the 
Lincoln  family  protection  from  storms  and 
early  pioneer  danger.  Now  that  It  is  known, 
steps  may  be  tauen  for  its  preservation  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  mementoes  ol  the  "rail- 
splitter.  " 

The  project  ot  bringing  the  log  cabin  to  Chl-- 
'  cago  was  a  commercial  one.  Because  Llbby 
Prison  was  brought  here  and  was  successful 
1  as  an  exhibit,  the  idea  spread  that 
there  were  many  other  historical  struct- 
ures that  would  be  equally  attractive, 
so  John  Brown  fort  at  jFlarper's  Ferry  was 
torn  from  its  home  anrt  set  up  as  a  show.  It 
was  a  failure.  Then  an  Uncle  Tom's  cabin  was 
sprune  on  the  city,  and  it  served  a  fate  as 
bad  as  tiiat  of  the  fort.  Before  these  fail- 
ures a  party  of  Chicagoans  headed  by 
George  M.  Bogue  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Lincoln's  old  log  cabin  home  would  put 
thousands  of  dollars  in  their  pockets  during 
the  World's  Fair  season.  They  bought  the 
structure  for  $10,000,  and  sent  George  0. 
Garasey  down  to  Coles  County,  ■  lU. .  to 
take  the  cabin  down  and  ship  It  to  Chicago. 
He  performed  the  work  and  marlied  the 
logs  with  a  series  of  numbers  and  letters, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  put- 
ting it  In  the  original  iorm.  Two  years 
ago  the  material  reached  Chicago,  but 
before  a  satisfactory  site  was  secured  the 
backers  of  the  enterprise  weakened  and  the 
structure  was  never  placed  on  exhibition.  In 
the  meantime  the  logs  were  stacked  in  a  pile 
tacK  of  the  John  Brown  fori,  building  aad 
there  they  are  to-day.  ' 
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LostOabin 


Chicago  Woman,  SO,  Refuses  to  Reveal 
"Lost"  Log  Cabin  Built  by  Lincoln 


structure  Erected  in  1831  Disc 


in  1831  Disappeared  From  World 
Fairgrounds  Where  It  Was  Exhibited  in  1893. 


MATTOON,  HI.,  Feb.  ll.-W-Only 
one  person  living  today  claims  to 
know  what  became  of  an  ancient  log 
cabinj  built  near  here  by  Abraham 
Linco,p  for  his  father  and  step- 
mother more  than  one  hundred  years 
ago. 

She  is  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gridley  of  Chi- 
cago, and  shu  will  not  tell. 

The  martyred  President,  whose 
birthday  anniversary  will  be  ob- 
served tomorrow,  built  the  cabin  near 
Farmington,  ten  miles  southeast  of 
here,  in  1831  when  he  was  22  years 
old. 

Taken  During  Night. 

It  stood  there  until  1891,  when  a 
Lincoln  society  in  Chicago,  of  which 
Mrs.  Gridley  was  secretary,  pur- 
chased it  for  $20,000  and  brought  it 


to  Chicago  to  be  e.xhibited  at  the 
1893  world's  fair. 

For  several  weeks  it  was  shown  to 
visitors  for  a  25-cent  fee.  Just  be- 
fore the  fair  opened  the  cabin  dis- 
appeared overnight.  No  one  ever  ex- 
plained its  removal.  Mrs.  Gridley, 
who  is  past  80  years  old,  has  told 
Clarence  W.  Bell  of  Mattoon  a 
relative  of  the  Lincoln  family,  that 
she  knew  what  became  of  the  cabin, 
but  was  saving  the  secret  for  a  book 
she  hoped  to  publish. 

Had  Cabin  Destroyed,  Beport. 

Rumor  had  it  that  Robert  Lincoln, 
son  of  the  President,  hired  men  to 
seize  the  cabin  by  night  and  destroy 
It,  objectmg  to  the  notoriety.  He 
was  an  official  of  the  Pullman  Car 
Company  here  at  that  time. 

Mrs.   Gridley,  however,  knew  the 


I  cabin  well.  She  lived  in  it  for  two 
months  while  interviewing  residents 
of  the  neighborhood  for  material  for 
her  biography  of  Lincoln,  "From  Leg 
Cabin  to  White  House." 

Bell's  grandfather,  Elisha  Linder, 
was  a  fourth  cousin  of  Lincoln.  His 
grandmother,  Hannah  Radiey  Sawye, 
was  a  niece  of  Lincoln's  stepmother, 
Sarah  Bush  Lincoln. 

21  of  46  Belatives  in  County.  j 

Twenty-one  of  the  forty-six  living  ! 
relatives  of  Lincoln,  his  father,  his 
mother  and  his  stepmother,  live  in 
Coles  county  \here.  Bell  sai^  today. 
The  Lincolns  stopped  at  Linder's 
home  in  Old  Paradise,  near  here,  on 
their  way  from  Indiana  to  Illinois  in 
1830.  When  they  abandoned  their 
home  in  Macon  county  the  next  year 
and  returned  to  Indiana,  they  visited 
at  Old  Paradise  again.  The  place  is 
often  referred  to  as  Wabash  Point. 

It  was  Elisha  Linder,  Bell  said, 
who  persuaded  Thomas  Lincoln  to 
change  his  mind  about  returning  to 
Indiana  and  take  a  squatter's  claim 
in  Buck  Grove,  five  miles  southeast 
of  the  present  city  of  Mattoon. 


j  MATTOON,  111.  —  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Gridley  of  Chicago  knows  but  bM 
■vk-on't  tell— not  yet.  The  ancient  log 
cabin  built  by  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
his  father  and  mother  more  than  100 
years  ago  disappeared  from  the 
M'orld's  Fair  in  1893.  Only  Mrs. 
Gridley  knows  where  it  is.  She  s 
saving  the  secret  for  a  book. 
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One  Person  Knows  Hiding  Place 
of  Cabin  BuiltbyUncol^^ 

ivi,viiat  became  of  an  '^'j^ae^t  log  ca^n  d 

"^^'tn^^iri^^Sil^^^^^  Of  Lincoln.  -From  I.g  Cabm 


),000  and  brougni  Yrq, 
cago    to    be    exhibited    at    the  1893 

^Disappears  Overnight 

1     For  severaf'^eek.  it  wa.  sho^"^^ 

rnln  family  that  she  knew  wljat  be- 
coln  lamuy,  saving  the 

.nn  Tf  the  president,  hired  men  to 

"i  cfflclaf  of  tl,.  P»llm.n  C«  com- 

nanv  here  at  that  time. 

i-flbln  well-  She  lived  In  l^.P"^/™^ 
momta  i»*ll«  interviewing  re^ldenu  ol 


year  and  returned  to  Indiana,  they 

S\"or«Serto-rw.s 

''1t°w.s  Ell.h.  under.  Bell  saldj^  who 

s^vr.%e'srsisr';.=s, 

present  city  of  Mattoon.  | 
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KEEPS  SECREI  OF 

Illinois  Woman  Claims  to 
Know  What  Became  of 
House  "Abe"  Built. 

MATTOON,  111.,  Feb.  11.— (AP)— 
Only  one  person  living  today  claims 
to  know  what  became  of  an  ancient 
log  cabin  built  near  here  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  his  father  and  step- 
mother more  than  100  years  ago. 

She  is  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gridiey  of  Chi- 
ra^o  and  she  will  not  tell. 
-  The  martyred  president,  whose 
birthday  anniversary  will  be  observed 
tomorrow,  built  the  ^^^m  near  Farm 
Ington,  ten  miles  southeast  of  here 
In  1831  when  he  was  22 

It  stood  there  until  1891  when  a 
Lincoln  society  in  Chicago  of  which 
Mrs.  Gridiey  was  secretary,  pur 
chased  it  for  $20,000  t"^.  b'-o"gbt  it 
to  Chicago  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
1893  world's  fair. 

For  several  weeks  it  was  shown  to 
Visitors  for  a  25-cent  fee.    Just  be- 
fore the  fair  opened  the  cabin  dls 
appeared  overnight.    No  one  ever  ex 
plained   its   removal.     Mrs.  Gridiey, 
^ho  IS  pa.st  80,  has  told  Clarepce 
Bell  of  Maltoon,  a  relative   of  the 
Lincoln  family,  that  she  knew  what 
tecame  of  the  cabin,  but  was  saving 
the  secret  for  a  book  she  hoped  to 
nubllsh.  ,        _  ,  , 

Rumor  had  it  that  Robern  Lincoln, 
,on  of  the  president,  hired  men  to 


seize  the  cabin  by  night  and  destroy  | 
it.  objecting  to  the  notoriety.  He  was  , 
an  official  of  the-  Pullman  Car  Co.  \ 
here  at  that  time. 

Lived  In  the  Cabin. 
Mrs  Gridlev,  however,  knew  the 
cabin  well.  She  lived  in  it  for  two 
months  while  interviewing  persons 
to  gatheer  material  for  her  biography 
of  Lincoln,  "From  Log  Cabin  to 
White  House." 

Bell's  grandfather,  Elisha  Llnder, 
was  a  fourth  cousin  of  Lincoln.  His 
erandmother,  Hannah  Radley  bawye, 
was  a  niece  of  Lincoln's  stepmother. 
Sarah  Bush  Lincoln.        ,,  .    -i  , 

Twenty-one  of  the  46  hving  rela- 
tives   of    Lincoln,    his    father,  his 
mother  and  his  stepmother,  live  in 
coles  County  here,  Bell  said  today. 
The   Llncolns   stopped   at  Lindners 
home  in  Old  Paradise,  n*^^"-  bere  on 
their  way  from  Indiana  to  Illmo  s  in 
1830     When    they    abandoned  their 
.home  in  Macon  County  the  next  year 
land  returned  to  Indiana,  they  visited 
I  at  Old  Paradise  again.    The  place  is 
o  ten  referred  to  as  Wabash  Point. 
'     it  was   Elisha  Linder,    Bell  said, 
who    persuaded   Thomas   Lincoln  o 
Thange  his  mind  about  returning  to 
l^aJn.  and  take  a  -^"-"^^'^  .^^'^^^^ 
In  Buck  Grove,  live  miles  southeast 
of  the  present  city  of  Mattoon. 
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LINCOLN  LOG  CABINS 

A  great  world's  fair  in  America 
would  be  incomplete  without  one  or 
more  Lincoln  cabins  on  display.  Al- 
though there  is  no  original  home  of 
the  Lincolns  being  shown  at  the  Cen- 
tury of  Progress  Exposition,  there  are 
several  replicas  of  buildings  associated 
with  the  life  of  the  president.  The 
opening  of  the  exhibition  invites  a 
brief  review  of  the  Lincoln  cabins 
which  have  become  famous  by  having 
often  been  reproduced  in  replica  and 
made  familiar  by  photographic  copies. 

Cabins  Occupied  by  Abraham  Lincoln 

Lincoln  BirthpUice  Cabin 

The  most  famous  of  all  the  Lincoln 
lo^  cabins  is  the  one  preserved  in  the 
memorial  building  at  Hodgenville, 
Kentucky.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other 
birthplace  home  in  the  country  has 
become  so  universally  known  and 
recognized  by  all  classes  of  people  as 
has  the  log  cabin  in  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born. 

The  itinerary  of  this  cabin  was  a 
long  one  and  its  removal  from  place  to 
place  began  shortly  after  Lincoln  was 
elected  to  the  presidency.  An  admirer 
of  Lincoln  living  about  one  mile  north 
of  the  birthplace  farm  acquired  the 
famous  cabin  early  in  the  sixties  and 
moved  it  to  his  own  farm  property 
where  it  served  for  a  time  as  a  school 
house.  Someone  saw  the  show  value  of 
the  old  pile  of  logs,  purchased  it,  and 
exhibited  it  at  the  Tennessee  Centen- 
nial at  Nashville  in  1894.  Central  Park, 
New  York,  was  the  next  site  chosen 
for  its  reconstruction  and  the  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  logs,  properly 
marked  and  numbered,  were  assembled 
there. 

The  preliminary  announcements  and 
illustrative  data  with  reference  to  the 
Lincoln  cabin  exhibited  at  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis 
is  rather  confusing  if  an  identification 
is  attempted  from  the  sources  avail- 
able. One  press  report  states  it  was 
"the  cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born";  another  version  of  the 
story  represents  it  as  being  "the  old 
log  cabin  he  lived  in  when  a  child  from 
1813  to  1816,"  and  an  illustrated  pub- 
lication of  the  fair  shows  a  likeness  of 
the  Coles  County,  Illinois,  cabin  as  the 
one  being  exhibited. 

We  next  find  the  Lincoln  cabin 
stored  away  in  Stamford,  Connecticut, 
after  having  made  an  extensive  itin- 
erary about  the  country.  While  in  stor- 
age it  was  acquired  by  the  Lincoln 
Farm  Association  and  removed  to  New 
York  for  safer  storage  facilities. 

On  Wednesday,  June  6,  1906,  it  be- 
gan its  famous  trip  back  to  Kentucky 
to  be  the  feature  attraction  for  the 
Kentucky  Old  Home  Week  celebration 
at  Louisville.  The  Governor  of  the 
state  detailed  a  detachment  of  five  men 
from  the  militia  to  escort  the  cabin 
from  New  York  to  Kentucky.  Its  trans- 


portation was  provided  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  and  the  car  on  which 
it  was  moved  was  beautifully  decor- 
ated. At  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Harrisburg,  Pittsburgh,  Columbus, 
and  Indianapolis  it  was  received  by 
the  mayors  of  the  respective  cities  and 
elaborate  ceremonies  were  conducted 
at  each  place.  Upon  arrival  at  Louis- 
ville a  program  was  arranged  in  its 
honor  and  it  was  displayed  at  Central 
Park. 

After  the  celebration  at  Louisville 
it  went  into  storage  there  until  1909 
when  it  was  shipped  to  Hodgenville 
and  placed  on  the  original  site  for  the 
centennial  celebration  of  Lincoln's 
birth  at  which  time  the  cornerstone  of 
the  memorial  building  was  laid.  Back 


CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS 


Replicas  of  Buildings  Associated 
with  Lincoln 


Birthplace  cabin 

Indiana  cabin 

New  Salem  Store 

Rutledge  Tavern 

Room  in  Springfield  Home 

Chicago  Wigwam 

Lincoln  Group  next  to 
Fort  Deaiborn 

Indiana  cabin 

Horticultural  Exhibit 

New  Salem  Store 

Food  Exhibit 

Room  in  Springfield  Home 

Illinois  Host  Building 


to  Louisville  it  went  after  the  celebra- 
tion to  go  into  storage  again  and  it 
remained  there  until  1911  when  it  was 
finally  rebuilt  within  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial Building  on  the  birthplace  farm 
where  it  will  remain  until  it  crumbles 
away. 

2'ke  Lincoln  Childhood  Cabin 

Abraham  Lincoln's  second  home  was 
a  cabin  on  Knob  Creek  about  ten 
miles  north  of  the  birthplace  cabin. 
The  Lincolns  occupied  this  cabin  from 
1811  to  1816.  In  1895  a  correspondent 
of  a  newspaper  wrote  about  the  Knob 
Creek  cabin  as  follows:  "Nothing  is 
left  of  the  old  cabin  but  part  of  the 
great  stone  fireplace.  A  number  of  the 
logs  that  made  up  the  poor  home  have 
been  used  by  Charles  Rapier,  the  pres- 
ent owner  of  the  farm,  in  building  a 
stable." 

The  Cabin  of  Lincoln's  Youth 

Many  confusing  stories  are  in  circu- 
lation about  the  disposition  of  the 
cabin  occupied  by  the  Lincoln's  in  In- 
diana. Very  fortunately  several  pic- 
tures of  the  cabin  were  taken  while  it 


was  still  standing.  It  was  sold  by  the 
owners  of  the  Lincoln  farm  in  1871  and 
at  that  time  still  occupied  the  original 
site.  There  seems  to  be  no  dependable 
eivdence  as  to  just  what  became  of  this 
old  cabin  after  it  was  taken  down  by  a 
man  in  Evansville  who  had  purchased 
it. 

The  Macon  County,  Illinois  Cabin 
This  is  the  last  of  the  cabin  homes 
in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  vrith 
his  people,  and  he  resided  in  it  but  a 
very  short  time.  This  cabin,  more 
often  associated  with  John  Hanks  who 
helped  to  build  it,  had  an  extensive 
itinerary  arranged  for  it.  It  was  ex- 
hibited on  Boston  Common  from  July 
15  to  September  9,  1865,  and  at  Bar- 
num's  Museum,  New  York  City,  from 
September  18  until  the  last  of  October, 
the  same  year.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
lost  at  sea  while  enroute  to  England. 

Cabins  Associated  with  Lincoln's 
Father 

The  Lincoln  Marriage  Cabin 
Many  Washington  County,  Ken- 
tucky, citizens  still  believe  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  born  in  the  same 
cabin  in  which  his  parents  were  mar- 
ried, although  the  residence  of  the 
Lincolns  in  Hardin  County  in  1809  is 
established  by  documents.  The  cabin  in 
which  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy 
Hanks  were  married  is  now  enshrined 
in  a  memorial  building  at  Harrods- 
burg,  Kentucky,  at  least  twenty  miles 
from  its  original  site.  It  is  known  as 
the  Lincoln  marriage  cabin. 

The  Sarah  Johnston  Cabin 
Many  of  the  early  biographies  show 
the  picture  of  a  tumble  down  log  shed 
on  Race  Street  in  Elizabethtown,  Ken- 
tucky, as  the  birthplace  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  Lincoln's  never  occupied 
this  cabin  but  it  was  the  home  of  the 
widow  Johnston  previous  to  her  mar- 
riage to  Thomas  Lincoln  in  1819.  What 
became  of  this  cabin  we  do  not  know 
although  one  old  citizen  says  it  was 
shipped  away  for  exhibition  purposes. 

The  Coles  County,  Illinois  Cabin 
This  cabin  of  Thomas  Lincoln  so 
often  confused  with  the  cabin  homes 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  brought  to 
Chicago  by  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Log 
Cabin  Association  for  exhibition  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  the  north  annex  of 
the  old  Exposition  Building  on  the  lake 
front. 

Many  years  ago  the  following  notice 
appeared  in  a  Chicago  paper: 

"Personal — Public  notice  is  hereby 
given  to  owners  and  others  who  may 
claim  an  interest  in  the  'Abraham  Lin- 
coln cabin'  to  remove  the  same  from 
the  premises  of  Libby  Prison  War  Mu- 
seum, on  Wabash  Ave.,  or  it  will  be 
sold  to  pay  charges  or  donated  to  some 
historical  or  other  society."  According 
to  Mr.  Gunther  this  was  the  Coles 
County  cabin.  Part  of  it  at  least  was 
destroyed  along  with  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  v.'hich  was  stored  with  it. 


LlNCOl-N'S   CABIN  HEBI 

\  

Looked  Up      »  Fr«li;lit  Cpr  In  IUinoi«;Q« 

.       tral  Vardg.  i| 
M»ny  people  wilf  be  Interested  Id  knowlajj 
*tbat  BOiiKsivbcre  iii^^he  lllinoU  Central  Irelp^J 
I'Jards,  fitoweil  away  in  an  old  box-oar.  U  t1»^ 
'lotj' cabin  In  wliicU'AbraUuiu  Lincoln  spent  lil|. 
boyliood.  5 
Tbe  cabin  wap  brougbt  In  section* from  Cplcfj 
connty  wbere  it  bM  been  statjillng  for  overi 
bull  a  cpwury  ^ix).  will  be  ftut^ogoib«*  i»ei^ 
«)ou    a»    a    suiublc    ;ilic    pan   be  iounp^ 
wUvn  it,  will    become   one  of  Uie  pcrniap^'itj 
exbibllsof  the  city.    The  i;ibir>  ba»  beonne 
„p«>pfiriv  Of  I  he  Abrabam  Lincoln  n«6oc.iation^  j 
foninrislng  (icorffc  M.  Jiotrue,  E.  F.  .Ueicb«II,| 
WliUani  V.  Blotk,  Jason  li.  Shepanl.  WIliiaifB 
B.  I'eiiH.    F.   K.  Southmayd,  JoTia  UakftjKjJi 
IVvnc,  Norah  GriiUcy  ami  Nelson  Stelie.  ,<  . 

"Yn«,  the  ciibin  Is  bere,  all  right,"  said  8ecJ 
retary  Stelle  this  mornint'.    "It  wcK'h*  abtn^q 
twenty  loos  and  is  oti  by  18  leel  In  «Izp. 
1  at)  Roinn   as  v/e  can  secure  a  suitable  sue  ttia| 
i«i»hl&  wai.be  UttI"  Iflgelbej."' _  .  J* 

.  If  the  newspaper  cuts  of  l^e  log  cabia  tbu 
;A.be  LlncolD  bui{t  are  correci likenesses  a  ict^.^^ 
oommoDwealtb  wblcb  rever«B  tbe  maxt>y,r^ 
itoetnory  ougbi  to  tee  that  tbe  sorry  r^tip  ({ 
sever  exposed  to  fbe  public  eye.  U  is  a^otil 
pad  a  p4ece'Of  domiciliary  areblteciui'e  9<i<^lii| 
could  And.  Tbe  end  lurches  away  Uko , 
^ttlf-filled  meai-sack;  the  roof  i*  effai 
jj^&bked  aod  ^be  door  Is '  tbocklB^fJ 
Spot  «f  plumb.  TblscftblD  was  built  ia 
^heu  Mr.  Lincoln  was  quite  a  youtb  aDd.»)i< 
liitcruaQly  have  done  mticb  better.  Tbe  gettUi 
ppen  purpose  exbibUlng  this  strUciUre  si 
^ey  bop<:  to  remind  tbe  world  9t  tb«  Imtub 
itoglnoiog  of  a  great  man.  Tbey  •  .yfi. 
Iprobably  succeed  merely  In  remln 
^0  world  tbai  ft  man  who  nnftd* 
Ifreat  president  couldn't  build  ;it»biii(ii 
A  tnore  eonsidorate  and  enlightened  setttUoeQ' 
would  baT«  dictated  tbe  releiralloi;  of  tbil 
^Izjsy  cibln  to  th.u  gentle  obllvlob  ifbich  Ji 
permitted   to  ensbrond  the  other  youi.fcX 

iiiittifittMliiii^^ 


